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ON STEAMING FOOD FOR HORSES. 

«It has been ascertained, though perhaps not 
generally known, that grain of any kind cannot be 
dressed or cooked by dry steam applied to the dry 
grain. If the steam is at a low pressure, or ‘a 
little above that of atmospheric, a species of parch- 
ing is produced on the grain so treated ; and if 
steam of a very light pressure is applied, the grain 
may be entirely carbonized. An_ intermediate 
and very simple process, has however been found, 
whereby grain of any sort can be completely boil- 
ed, which is done by soaking the grain in water 
for a period of from six to twelve hours, accord- 
ing to its state of dryness ; and then placing it in 
the receiver described for steaming roots, and ap- 
plying steam for an hour, the grain will come out 
completely boiled. From this it may be inferred, 
that each grain becomes a little cauldron, contain- 
ing as much absorbed water as serves to boil it by 
the application of steam ; but whatever be the ra- 
tionale of it, we are thus provided with a simple 
and efficient steaming and boiling apparatus, ap- 
plicable alike to the cooking of juicy roots or tu- 
bers, and dry grains. 

That horses on a farm may be kept more eco- 
nomically on prepared food than in the state and 
manner in Which food is usually administered to 
them, we have no doubt. The fact, however, will 
soon be ascertained in consequence of the premium 
which the Highland Society has just now an- 
nounced on the subject. The ,yesults of the ex- 
periments which some farmers will make, will, we 
fondly anticipate, prove the facility of preparing 
food, and economy in the use of it, We have the 
authority of the owners of some of the coaching 
and posting establishments in Edinburgh, for sta- 
ting that the saving which will arise from the use 
of prepared food, in the keep of forty horses, will 
amount to 1401. a year. We have also the high 
authority of Mr Dick, the Professor of Veterinary 
Surgery in Edinburgh, for saying that the general 
health of horses under work, is much better on pre- 
pared than unprepared food. 

‘It will appear obvious,’ says Mr Dick, ‘that the 
grand desideratum is to give food containing as 
much nutriment, and in as small bulk, as it is con- 
sistent with the economy of the animal. If this 
problem is solved, it will follow, as a corollary, 
that it will be important to give that food which 
has been found best suited to its proportions, in 
such a state as is best suited for digestion. This 
is a point however, worthy of consideration ; and 
naturally suggests the question, How is the body 
supplied with nourishment by taking in food into 
the stomach? Thecommon notion is, that much 
depends, as I have indeed before’ mentioned, on 
the hardness of the food ; and it is a common say- 


ng, in order to show off a horse which is in a good 


condition, ‘ that he has plenty of hard meat in him.’ 
Now this is a very silly and erroneous idea, if we 
inquire into it; for, whatever may be the consist- 
eney of the food which is taken into the stomach, 
it must, before the body can possibly derive any 
substantial suppor: or benefit from it, be converted 





into chyme—a pultaccous mass; and this as it 
passes onwards from the stomach into the intesti- 
nal canal, is rendered still more fluid by the ad- 
mixture of the secretions from the stomach, the 
liver and the pancreas, when it becomes of a milky 
appearance, and is called chyle. It is then taken 
into the system by the lacteals ; and in this fluid, 
this soft state, and in this state only, mixes with 
the blood, and passes through the circulating ves- 
sels fur the nourishment of the system. 

‘Now if the hardest of the food must in this 
manner be broken down and dissolved before it 
can really enter into the system, it must appear 
evident that something approaching to this solu- 
tion, if done artificially, would greatly aid the or- 
gans of digestion in this process, and that there- 
by much exertion might be saved to the system, 
and at the same time nourishment would be rap- 
idly conveyed into it. It is with this view that I 
would recommend the general adoption of cooking 
food for horses.” 





On the Utility and best Method of cooking Food 
for Domestic Animals. 

This subject has engaged the attention of the 
practical men in Europe and in this country for 
many years, and it is a branch of rural economy 
at all times worthy the careful investigation of the 
farmer. The Highland Society of Scotland have 
in a manner directed the public attention to the 
comparative advantages of feeding farm-stock with 
prepared or unprepared food, and have by liberal 
premiums induced numerous experiments to be 
actually made, and elicited much valuable inform- 
ation. The conclusions which have been drawn 
from these and other experiments seem to be— 

1. ‘That a great saying, some say one half or 
more, is effected by cutting the dry fodder for 
horses and neat cattle, and feeding it with their 
provender or grain, in two or three daily messes, 
in mangers. Not that the food is thereby en- 
hanced in its inherent properties, but that given in 
this way it all tells—is all consumed, all digested, 
all converted into nutriment. ‘There is compara- 
tively none wasted or voided, without having ben- 
efitted the animal. In the ordinary mode of feed- 
ing at racks, yardsand in open fields at stacks, it is 
well known that much is lost, from the difficulty 
of masticating uncut hay, straw and stalks, and 
from its being trodden under the feet of animals 
and spoilt. Much labor is besides saved to the 
animal, as cut food requires less mastication, and 
the animal enjoys a longer period of rest. 

2. That grain and pulse, as cattle food, is en- 
hanced in value by being ground or bruised before 
it is fed out, so much as to warrant the expense of 
sending it to mill, and the deduction of toll. In- 
dian corn, oats, rye and other grain, given to farm 
animals in a dry, unbroken state, it must have been 
observed .by every one, particularly when the 
animal is high fed, are often voided in a half or 
wholly undigested state, and virtually lost. This 
does not happen when the grain has been ground. 

3. 


wurtzel and potatoes, are improved as fattening 
| materials for neat cattle, by cooking, the advanta- 
ges hardly counterbalance the extra expense of 
the labor and fuel. 

4. That for working horses, cooking the roots 
we have enumerated, and feeding them with cut 
hay and straw, is of manifest advantage ; and that 
thus fed they supersede the necessity of grain. 

5. That in fattening hogs, there is decided 
economy in grinding and cooking food. The ex- 
periments upon this subject are many and conclu- 
sive. Some estimate the saving of one half the 
q:..antity of food. ‘Taking into account the various 
materials on a farm which may thus be turned to 
account, we are satisfied that one half the cost of 
making pork may in this way be saved. Swine 
are voracious animals, and will eat more than their 
stomachs can digest, unless assisted by the cooking 
process, ‘There are upon the farm many defective 
matters, as pumpkins, squashes, small potatoes, 
early and defective apples and apple pomace, 
which are of little value, except as hog-food, but 
which, if well husbanded, cooked and mixed with 
ground provender, contribute essentially to cheap- 
en our pork, It has been questioned whether the 
articles we have enumerated are nutritive to pigs, 
when given in their raw state ; while all admit, 
who have made the experiment, that they are 
highly so when cooked. Cooking undoubtedly 
adds to their nutritive qualities, as it does to the 
nutritive properties of Indian meal. 

The relative advautages of steaming and boiling 
will very much depend, we suspect, on the extent 
of the establishment, We have tried both, though 
our steamer was imperfect; and have come to a 
conclusion, that when the number of hogs to be 
supplied does not exceed fifieen or twenty boiling 
is preferable. But much depends on the judicious 
setting of the boiler, so that it may receive the 
whole advantage of the fire. For this purpose 
the brick work should be made to conform to the 
shape of the kettle, leaving a space of three or 
four inches between them, until it reaches nearly 
the top of the kettle, when a tier of brick set in 
edgeways projected for the flange of the boiler to 
rest upon ; and the bottom of the kettle, or about 
parallel with the commencement of the slope 
which rounds its bottom. By this means, the 
flame is thrown upon the sides and bottom, and in 
a manuer that the whole boiler is collapsed with 
it on the passage to the smoke flue ; and the brick 
work being heated constantly refracts back its heat 
upon the boiler. A tight cover should be laid 
over the cooking food, to prevent the free escape 
of the steam, by partially confining which, the 
cooking process is greatly facilitated. 

There should be appended to the hog-house 
an open yard, for straw, litter, weeds, &c. which 
the hogs during the summer, will work into ma- 
nure, and into which the dung is thrown from the 
pen. 

Hogsare subject to various diseases, particularly 





That although roots, as ruta baga, mangel! tening, which are often suddenly fatal, 


if shut up in a close pen, during the time of fat- 
Preven- 
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tion is here easier than cure ; and many farmers 
prefer giving their hogs yard room, where they 
can root in the earth, which is deemed a prevent- 
ive. Others give them occasionally rotten wood, 
charcoal, sulphur, antimony or madder, all which 
are considered as aperients, cleansers or alteratives, 
and consequently us condneing to health. Salt is 
all important, and should be habitually blended 
with their cooked food,—Alba ny Cultivator. 





RULES & REGULATIONS of the CATTLE SHOW, 
IN BRIGHTON, OCTOBER 13, 1835. 


Time of Entry for the Premiums. 

|. Manufactures and Inventions, Butter, Cheese 
and Cider, before 9 o’clock, A. M,on Wednesday 
the 14th, and to be deposited at the Hall, and 
ready for exhibition before 10 o’clock, A. M. of 
the same day. The Hall will be open on the 
Monday previous, for the deposit of articles. 

2. Stock of every kind to be entered by letter, 
post paid, specifying the animals ; or by personal 
application to Mr Daniex Kinesxey, at Brighton, 
Secretary of the Show, on or before ‘Tuesday the 
14th ; and a certificate will be given of such entry, 
bearing the number of the pen assigned. 

3. Ploughs, for the Ploughing Match, to be en- 
tered before 9 o’clock, A. M. on Wednesday the 
14th. 

4. Working Oxen on or before Tuesday the 
13th. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE PREMIUMS, 


1. The Committees on Inventions, on Manu- 
factures, and on Butter, Cheese and Cider, will 
commence their examinations of the articles en- 
tered in their several departments at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. on Wednesday the 14th. 

2. The Committee on Stock at 9 o'clock, A.M. 
on Wednesday the 14th. 

3. The Ploughing Match will take place pre- 
cisely at half past 9 o’clock, A. M. on Wednesday 
the 14th. 

3. The trial of Working Oxen at 11 o’clock, 
precisely, the same day. 

5. The Auction for Animals and Manufactures 
at 12 o’clock, M. on the same day. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY THE COMPETITORS 
FOR THE PREMIUMS. 

1. All stock to be in the pens before 9 o’clock, 
A. M. on Wednesday. 

2. No animals to be removed from the pens but 
by the permission of a Marshal. 

3. Fat cattle are to be weighed before being 
put into the pens, at the expense of the owner. 
No animal not bred within the State can be offered 
tor a Premium. 

4. The Working Oxen to be arranged on the 
right hand of the avenue from the road to the 
Hall, with their heads towards the centre ; and the 
drivers are to remain with them there, until the 
time for the trial, 

5. A certificate will be required that articles of 
manufacture offered for premium were wrought 
within the State—to be delivered to the Secretary 
at the time of the eutry—who will furnish for 
cach parcel, to the person presenting it, a label, 
wit a number corresponding with that of the 
certificate of the entry, to be annexed to the parcel. 

6. No competitor for any premium to be pres- 
ent during the examination, unless requested by 
the Committee,—the claimants of the premiums 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


for Inventions excepted, who will be required to 
attend on the Committee to answer such questions 
as may be put to them; and also to exhibit suffi- 
cient evidence that such inventions as are offered 
by them are of profitable use, 

7. After examination, the goods will be consid- 
ered in charge of the owners, but must remain 
for public inspection until after the Auction on 
Wednesday the 14th, but a night watch will be 
provided by the Trustees. 

8. Each parcel of Butter, Cheese and Cider 
must have upon it the private mark of the owner. 

9. Notice must be given to the Secretary, of the 
Animals and Manufactures tobe sold at Auction, 
in season for a list to be prepared for the use of 
the Auctioneers. The sale to be in the order of 
the entries. 

10. The services of the Auctioneers will be 
gratuitous; but the government duty must be 
paid by the owners. The owners will attend to 
the delivery to purchasers, and collect the pur- 
chase money. 

PARTICULAR NOTICES. 

1.—The Society will meet at the Hall at 1 
o’clock, P. M., and proceed thence, accompanied 
hy the Committees, invited persons, and other 
gentlemen, who intend to dine with the Society, 
to the Meeting-house, where an address will be 
delivered by the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, after 
which the Premiums awarded, will be announced 
by the Assistant Recording Secretary. <A pro- 
cessicn will then he formed to the Cattle Fair 
Hotel, where a public dinner will be provided. 

2.—The Treasurer will atténd at the hall at 5 
o’clock, to pay such premiums as may then be 
demanded. And also on Thursday the 15th, 
from 9 o’clock, A. M. till 12. At one or other of 
which times the c'aimants are particularly request- 
ed to apply for their money. 

3.—Premiums not claimed within six months 
will be considered as generously given to aid the 
funds of the Society. 

4.—Mr N. A. Thompson will attend at the 
Hall to deliver certificates of membership to 
persons elected members of the Society, at the 
meeting on the day of the Show, and to others 
who may never have received their certificates, 

5.—No person will be admitted to the Hall 
except such as have business there, on any day 
but the day of the show. 

No person, whatever, will be admitted in the 
Avenue, between the ranges of the pens, except 
the examining committees, until 11 o’clock, A. 
M., after which time the trustess, members of the 
Society, and invited guests, will be admitted. 

{> No Booth, or Tent, or place for the sale 
of liquors of any kind, will be allowed within 
the grounds belonging to the Society. Nor will 
any openings through their fences to adjoining 
lots be permitted. 

Tickets for the Society’s dinner may be had of 
Mr N. A, Thompson at the Hall, and at the 
Cattle Fair Hotel in Brighton ; and also at the 
hookstores of Russell, Odiorne & Co, and O. C, 
Greenleaf, Washington Street, Boston, and at the 
New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North Mar- 
ket Street. 

{7° Cultivators of fine Fruit are requested to 
send samples for exhibition at the Society’s 
dinner. ‘ 

Vegetables remarkable for size and other 
qualities, will have a place aS3signed them for 


Gentlemen who have fine Animals that dy 
credit to the country, are requested to send they, 


to the Pens for exhibition, if not for premium, 


J. Hearn, 

P. C, Brooks, I Committee 
B. Guixp, | 

J. Quincy, Jr, of 
Henry Copman, lrrangements, 


Assott Lawrence, § 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS Ay) 
PLANTS. 

Col. T. H. Perkins, Brookline. A handson, 
frame work of flowers, on which the grapes frop 
his houses were suspended: also, a specime; 
of the flowers of Phaseolus caracalla, a rare green. 
house plant of singular appearance and delightfy| | 
fragrance. | 

Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury. A_ splendid | 
Orange tree, laden with fruit; the Sweet Lin | 
tree, an exceedingly rare plant; a fine specimey | 
of the elegant Gomphocarpus ; Gloxinia macular 
and speciosa, Plectranthus fruticosus, Justici: 
picta, Begonia argyrostigma, Ardisia solanace; 
with many other ornaments of the greenhouse: 
and amongst a variety of cut flowers were tly — 
stately Canna speciosa, and the rare Strelitziy 
regina. 

W. Pratt, Esq., Watertown. A magnificen 
collection of Dablias, with a very liberal donatio: 
of cut flowers, 

Thomas Lee, Esq., Brookline. Two elegan 
vases, containing cut flowers, amongst which wer 
Calandrinia grandiflora, Linaria genistifolia, Lw- 
pinus mutabilis, Helenium autumnalis, Argemon 
Barelayana, ‘| hunbergia alata, Maurandia Barclay. 
ana, and many others, 

Mrs Norcross, of Boston, Several fine planis 
in pots, amongst which were Polianthus tuberos 
(the Tuberose,) Myrtle-leaved Orange, Begoni: 
Evansiana, and others, 

Hi. A. Breed, Esq., Lynn, 
bonquet of cut flowers. 

Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester. 
cut flowers. 

M. P. Wilder, Esq., Dorchester. A very fin’ 
and numerous collection of Dahlias, among: — 
which the most conspicuous for beauty and sue- 
cessful growth, were Countess of Ponza, Lor 
Chichester, Polyphemus, Richardson’s  Alicit 
Brown’s Ophelia, Belladonna, Countess of Liver 
pool, Jason, Negro boy, Agrippina; also, a vay 
of about forty varieties of beautiful autumnal roses 
including the celebrated Palavicin and the Trion 
phe de Bollwiller, a Jarge donation of cut flower 
and many rare exotic plants in pots. 

8. Phipps, Esq., Dorchester. Celosia cristati 
and several other beautiful plants in pots, with + 
fine specimen of Solanum melongena, the Eg © 
plant. ; 

J. F. Priest, Esq., Boston. A large and magni 
ficent plant of the Salvia splendens ; double-flow 
ering Pomegranate, and several others. 

Mr Thomas Dunlap, from the garden of W.& 
Buckner, Esq., Bloomingdale, N.Y. A_ fine co 
lection of Dahlias, the most teautiful of whie 
were Wilmot’s Superb, Granta, Paroquet ; Diadem 
a seedling raised by him, in the style of Countet 
of Liverpool, and Roscoe, another fine seedling 
also raised by him. 


A large quantity 








exhibition at the Halk. 


E. M. Richards, Esq., Dorchester. A_yello 
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seedling Dahlia of very great merit, raised by him. 
—W. Worthington, Esq., Dorchester. A consid- 
erable number of bouquets of cut flowers, con- 
taining, with others, some remarkably fine speci- 
mens of China Aster. 

J.L. L. F. Warren, Esq., Brighton. 
collection of Dahlias, with several 
bouquets. 

J. Crane, Esq., Boston. Two fine plants, in 
pots, of Helianthus giganteus, 

Mr S. Walker, Roxbury. A fine bouquet of cut 
flowers, with a choice collection of Dahlias; the 
most brilliant in color and perfect in shape were 
Queen of the Dahlias, Miss Pelham, Deunisii, 
Springfield Rival, Tyso’s Matilda, Groomsbridge’s 
Matchless; also, a small but elegant group of 
seedling Heartsease, (Viola). 


A fine 
beautiful 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge, under the direction 
of Mr Carter, the following plants in pots: — 
Banksia serrata in flower, Eugenia jambos, Cal- 
jistemon lanceolata, Eleagnus, Melaleuca, Clero- 
dendron, Protea argentea, Acacia falcata, Aster 
argyrophyllus, Laurus indica, Paasiflora alba, 
Diosma, Gordonia lasianthus, Ballota, Fuchsia 
tenella and Thomsonia, Calothamnus quadrifida, 
Rhododendron, and others; also, a very fine col- 
lection of Dahlias, the most prominent of which 
were Wells’s white, Amanda, Belladonna, Queen 
of the Dahlias, and a seedling of considerable 
beauty, raised by Mr Carter. 

Mount Auburn Garden, under the direction of 
Mr Russell. A_ profusion of cut flowers. 

W. Kenrick, Newton. Several beautiful plants 
in pots, including two fine specimens of Morus 
multicaulis, with a large quantity of cut flowers. 

J. A. Kenrick, Newton. A large quantity of 
cut flowers. 

Messrs Winship, Brighton. A large quantity 
of cut flowers, with two magnificent plants of the 
Cockscomb, Celosia cristata. 


Lancaster Botanic Garden, under the direction 
of Mr Jos. Breck. A numerous and matchless 
collection of Dahlias ; the most striking for beauty 
and shape were Village maid, Thorburn’s seedling 
from Widnall, King of the Whites, Transcendant, 
Colvill’s Perfecta, Widnall’s Jason, Queen of the 
Yellows, Wells’s Royal Lilac, and Margaret’s 
Favorite, a beautiful seedling, raised by Mr Breck. 


Messrs Hovey, Boston. A very choice and 
brilliant collection of double China Asters, em- 
bracing twelve distinct kinds, with several very 
fine Dahlias, the most conspicuous for beauty both 
of shape and color were Lord Liverpool, Negro 
boy, Cassina, Prince George, Widnal,’s Adonis, 
Picta formosissima; also, several bouquets, re- 
markable for variety of flowers and elegance of 
arrangement, containing Gladiolus natalensis, Zin- 
nia, violacea var. coccinea, Euphorbia variegata, 
Dahlias, Phlox roseum, glomerata, cordata, Wheel- 
eriana, Americana, Solidago altissima, with a 
quantity of cut floweis. 

Mr Sweetser, Boston. A superb collection of 
Dalilias, amongst which the finest were Alba fim- 
briata, and the King of the Yellows; several 
beautiful bouquets, and a fine specimen of Rosa 
Lamarque, one of the most delightful and fragrant 
of the tribe, 

Mr D. Murphy, Roxbury. Many greenhouse 
plants ; amongst them were a large Myrtus com- 
munis with fruit, Cyclas revoluta, Viburnum 
tinus, Orange trees, Calla Ethiopica, many bou- 
quets and cut flowers, 








Jolin Arnold, Cambridge. A variety of plants 
in pots, 

J. D. Williams, Boston. A variety of plants in 
pots; among them were the Silver-edged Holly, 
the Irish Yew, and the Laurel. 

W. Wales, Dorchester. A fine collection of cut 
flowers and bouquets, in one of which was the 
beautiful and fragrant Yellow Tea Rose. 

S. H. Weld, Esq., Roxbury. Dahlias 
flowers. 

B. P. Winslow, C. Newhall, J. Richardson, N. 
Davenport, J. Gardner and Mr Farnsworth. Cut 
flowers. For the committee, 

J. E. Tescnemacuen, 


and cut 


‘ 





Preservation or TretTH.—Nearly all the éx- 
pedients resorted to in these scientific days for'the | 
preservation of the teeth are directly calculated to 
hasten their decay. In the first place pulverized 
charcoal applied from day to day with a brush, an | 
almost universal practice, wears upon the enamel | 


| 
| wheat, with a promise that he, the purchaser, 
_ would return the bags immediately after the grain 
was sown or deposited in the drill. My neigh- 
bor complied with this request, and having drill- 
ed about half the quantity, from those bags in 
/which he had received the wheat, he took oppor- 
_ tunity on the following day, which day had been 
/very wet and unfavorable for drilling the remain- 
der, to empty those bags, in order that they might 
be returned. Thus was this excellent, clean, and 
/till then unadulterated seed wheat, put into his 
(the purchaser’s) own bags, which before had 
' contained some very foul and diseased smutty wheat, 
as he together with his farm servants, acknow}- 
edged the fact. On the third day the remainder 
of the wheat was drilled on the sane soil, and in 
the same field, but not from the clean bags of the 
seller of the seed wheat. 

“Now, mark the result at harvest. The clean 
seed wheat, which had been emptied into the far- 
mer’s own filthy smutty bags, produce about one 
twentieth part of smutty ears ; whereas, from the 





by constant attrition; under this grinding opera- | former day’s drilling, not a single ear of smutty 


tion, ultimately, the osseous or inner bony part 
begins to have a blue tinge, and finally carious 
spots give evidence of the certain commencement 
of disease. Salt, lemon juice, indeed any of thé 
acids, are“positively injurious, as they act directly, 
upon the lime of which the teeth are constituted, 


destroy the cohesion of particles, and bring on a 


speedy decay. Ashes, next to charcoal, is intol- 
erably bad. Peruvian bark is a good application 
for the gums, but possesses not the least control 
over the chemical composition of the teeth. Burnt 
crusts reduced to powder, also scratch and mar the 
enamel. ‘Those persons who exclusively confine 
themselves to brushing their teeth daily with pure 
cold water, without any regard to the thousands 
of articles ostensibly prepared with cost, to arrest 
the progress of caries in teeth, with very few 
exceptions, preserve them in the highest state of 
organic perfection.— Scientific T'racts. 





Yesterday the beautiful vineyard of J. Dow, Esq, 
Brooklyn, was thrown open to the geutlemen and 
ladies of that city, and to hundreds from New York, 
and not less than 1500 partook of the grapes and 
wine, most ta-tefully arranged under an extensive 
arbor in the centre of the vineyard. Bacchus or 
Cupid never witnessed a more fascinating scene, 
and if Bacchanalian hilarity was ever excusable, 
it would have been so on this occasion, the temp- 
tations were so great. 

The urbanity and attention of Mr. Dow atid his 
family, excited the admiration of the numerous 
visitors. 

Our readers will be astonished to learn, that 
after the profuse consumption of grapes, Mr. Dow 
has still on his vines from six to seven tons of 
grapes, although the vines supporting them do not 
occupy more than about 100 fect square.—™V. FY. 
Gazette. 


Smut ww Wueat.—The following extract from 
an article in the New York Farmer of 1831, by 
one of the correspondents of that paper, will show 
the neccessity of guarding carefully against every 
means by which seed wheat can become infected 
with this disease. Results similar to this are 


wheat could be found.” 


Cows.—The management of cows, so as to 
keep them healthy, aud ensure a constant supply 
of pure milk, is not generally understood in cities, 
and if understood is not practised, + Strolling 
through Orange, near Grand street, says the Edit- 
or of the New York Star, our olfactory nerves 
were refreshed with the delightful odor of cows, 
something like new mown hay, wigith perfumed 
the air, and that too in a part of the city not re- 
markable for its cleanliness. On pushing open 
the door of a wooden stable or pen, we found 
thirty fine cows, each in a stall, and kept in the 
most wholesome manner. They were attended 
by grooms, like horses, eurried and kept clean 
daily, fed with warm swi'l three times in twenty- 
four hours, besides meal and hay. The swill is 
emptied in a vat and pumped into their troughs, 
and the free use of water coursing constantly 
through the stable, keeps the place sweet and clean. 
The consequence of this treatment is, that their 
hides are smooth and glossy, the animals lively, 
and their udders distended with milk, which is 
served to city customers. We think this mode 
preferable to turning cows loose on the common to 
pick up the stunted shrubbery, and nip the rank 
grass, or walk the streets gathering the offals of 
the city. 

The breath of these cows is considered good 
for consumptive persons ; and, although the stable 
has not an inviting exterior, yet the condition of 
the tenants is really admirable, and we should 
prefer milk from animals kept so carefully. 


Time FOR PAINTING Houses. The Genesee 
Farmer says, that repeated experiments show that 
paint put upon houses late in autumn, or in 
winter will last far longer than that put on in 
wartn weather. In cold weather the oil dries on 
the clapboards, and with other ingredients forms 
a durable body ; but in hot weather the boards 
absorb the oil, and what remains on the surface 
has but little substance. 


A Hir.—In reply to a remark that the gentle- 
men who exchanged two shots at six paces, without 





frequently witnessed. 

« A neighbor of mine, having purchased some 
very excellent seed wheat, the same was delivered 
in the farmer’s bags of whom he had bought the 


effect, “ shook hands,” the Lynchburg Virginian 
| says, that, “it is very clear the gentlemen’s hands 
| shook b>fore the reconciliation.” 
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USES AND CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register : 


The Swedish turnip, or ruta baga, is a most 
valuable vegetable for all kinds of cattle. Some 
horses refuse it, but generally they are fond of it. 
When designed for horses, the roots should be 
well washed and chopped up — but for cows or 
hogs this is unnecessary. Indeed it is thought 
that cows thrive better upon the roots in their dir- 
ty state; und when given whole, they are not so 
likely to choke them. The teeth of sheep may 
be injured by roots in very dirty condition — but 
all these cattle eat more slowly and securely, I 
think, if the turnips are thrown to them in an un- 
divided state. J] used a turnip cutter when I first 
began to feed them, but discontinued it as trou- 
blesome and unnecessary. 

The Swedish turnip, when first eaten by milch 
cows, gives the miik and butter a flavor something 
like that of garlic. ‘This is not unpleasant to some 
persons, and becomes less obvious as the digestive 
organs of the cattle more perfectly assimilate the 
food. It may be obviated, however, by dissolving 
an ounce of saltpetre in a pint of water, and put- 


ting a table spoonful of the solution into each’ 


milk pan as the warm milk is emptied into it. 

In the winter season, the butter from cows ju- 
diciously fed upon ruta baga, has the flavor and 
appearance of grass butter. Half a bushel per 
day, divided into three messes, is a fair allowance. 
I have sometimes fed a bushel and a half to each 
cow per diem: The vegetable is very grateful to 
the animal, which while eating it, requires little 
water to drink. I have known cows refuse to 
drink water for several weeks when freely fed on 
Swedish turnips. Straw, corn fodder, or coarse 
hay, is at the same time essential to enable them 
to chew the cud. 

The skin remains slack, and the health tnore 
vigorous and decided, by the use of these turnips ; 
and the amount of barn-yard manure is much in- 
creased. It is best to feed twice or thrice a day. 
In fattening cattle, Swedish turnips, sprinkled with 
corn meal, gives the meat a finer quality, juice 
and relish. It is also an economy where corn is 
high in price. 

‘The ruta baga is generally thought to be a 
troublesome crop; and many relinquish its culti- 
vation from the difficulty of its management, when 
not thoroughly understood. ‘The ploughing or 
ridging, drilling, hand-hoeing, and care, are pe- 
culiar, and much unnecessary labor and pains of- 
ten at first embarrass the cultivator. But when 
once well comprehended, the crop is usually esti- 
mated highly. 

We generally plough up a barley, wheat, or rye 
stubble, immediately after harvest ; then rollkand 
harrow it well. If we have fine manure, (we 
often use street dirt and bones,) this is hauled out 
and spread, and the ridges (two furrows cast to- 
gether) are ploughed at once. These are rolled 
flat, and the seed drilled upon the top of them 
with a machine (a turnip drill) contrived for the 
purpose ; or a porter bottle with a quill fixed in 
the cork, having a hole of sufficient size in the 
small end of the quill. If the manure is long, and 
‘intractable, the ridges are ploughed first, the dung 
is then carted and spread between them, and the 
double furrows are afterwards split, so as to cover 
in completely the long manure. The seed is 
sown tolerably thick, When the plant has four 
leaves, the supernumeraries are cut out with hand 


hoes, leaving the finest plants from six to twelve 
inches asunder. Eight inches is the average 
width between the plants: if they are allowed to 
stand thick, the crop is ruined, and no fear should 
be entertained to cut out freely. 

Before hoeing, a light triangular harrow is run 
between the rows to level the earth, and clear the 
ground from weeds. An implement with a slide 
behind and hinges in the front, so that the width 
can be changed at pleasure, according to the 
growth is most convenient. 

A mistake is often made with the turnip crop, 
in hilling up the roots by plough or hoe, The 
earth, on the contrary, should always be taken 
from the turnip. Itstap root is quite sufficient for 
its nourishment, and the bulb grows larger as the 
earth is drawn from it. ‘The calculation is to hoe 
and cultivate the ground until it is quite level, 
harrowing or horse-hoeing between the rows, and 
hand-hoeing between the growing turnips. We 
sometimes sow barley, wheat, or rye among the 
ruta baga for a permanent crop, and cover in the 
seed when we give the turnips the last dressing 
with the harrow or horse-hoe. 1 have seen very 
good crops of grain after the turnips, and 300 bush- 
els of turnips per acre. In planting Swedes for 
seed, care should be had that no other plants of 
the same family be permitted to flower near them, 
or in the same garden. Other kinds of turnips, 
cabbage, and radishes, will change the character 
of the seed; and, of course, the quality of the 
roots will be subsequently altered from that of the 
original. <A friend — G. H. Walker, of Hongford, 
Philadelphia county — who is exceedingly care- 
ful in all such matters, promises me to forward 
you some of the true breed, which you will do 
me a favor by distributing among our friends on 
James River, (especially to George E. Harriscn 
and John A. Selden, his brother Miles D. Selden, 
and Hill Carter, Esqrs. 

In your climate, except in very severe winters, 
like the last, you have the advantage of being able 
to leave the turnips in the field, to be pulled as 
they are wanted for use, Here we are obliged 
by the severity of the season, to pull and top them 
by the middle of November, and to hoard them 
away in cellars or caves, where they sometimes 
heat, and require much handling. 

You can sow later than we do, for the plant is 
one of a cold climate, and grows rapidly after the 
first frosts. 1 am, however, now [June 30] eating 
ruta baga raised this spring in my garden by mis- 
take ; the seed being sown instead of Savoy cab- 
bage. I find them very palatable. 

This turnip bears something the character of 
the pippin apple, which increases in sweetness and 
flavor by being kept. When the Swedish turnip 
is first taken from the ground in autumn, it has a 
raw or rank taste, when prepared for the table ; 
but towards the middle of winter, it improves very 
much. It is now sought after in our markets, of- 
ten selling for 50 cents per bushel, for the use of 
the table, in mid-winter and spring. 

Its color is a five rich looking yellow when 
boiled, and the only objection I know to itis, that 
during the process of cooking it gives out an un- 
savory odor. This is of less importance when the 
kitchens are separated frum the dwelling house. 

J. H. Gipson, 

Philadelphia County, July 2, 1835. 





Between two objects, of equal attraction and 





|importance, the decision soonest made is best. 





MIXED FOOD. 


Having been in early life much accustomed to, 
and a c'ose observer of, Pennsylvania farming, | 
was much pleased with the German economy of 
increasing forage for their cattle, by the aid of art 
in mizing food — they being assured that the pro- 
cess adds to the capacity of each ingredient, for 
furnishing nutritive properties. 

This theory they put in practice throughout 
many parts of the state, in their mode of putting 
up green clover, as a forage for milch cows during 
winter; not only preserving, as they believe, in a 
superior manner, the fine qualities of the clover, 
but augmenting equally the quantity of forage. 
As fast as the clover is cut they stack it, mixing 
equal quantities of well preserved straw, and a 
small portion of salt sprinkled regularly over the 
clover as the layers are completed. The gratifica- 
tion with which the cattle appeared to feed on this 
preparation throughout the winter, I early noticed, 
especially when it was cut up in the box, and 
served out to them in troughs — one tin pint cup 
full of rye or Indian meal, seasoning the food of a 
day, when confined to their stalls. 

IT once had the pleasure of witnessing an ex- 
periment made by an intelligent German farmer, 
to ascertain the advantage of steaming this prepa- 
ration, before feeding, and was much pleased with 
the result. The milk evidently was increased 25 
per cent., and the capacity of the food for giving 
out its nutritive qualities almost the same.—Farm- 
er’s Register. 





[From the Maine Farmer. } 
Cows holding up their Milk. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform 
me whether cows are ever in the habit of holding 
up their milk so as finally dry themselves off ? 
One of my neighbors has a heifer three years old ; 
after she calyed the present season she gave § or 
9 quarts to a milking, and exhibited every appear- 
ance of making an excellent Cow. 

About two or three weeks ago, she gave from 
one teat, which swelled at the time, a small quan- 
tity of curdled or clotted milk. Some supposed 
that she was troubled with the Garget, and she has 
been doctored for that complaint. Others say 
that she retains her milk, or, as it is generally 
termed, “holds it up,” so that now her milk is re- 
duced to less than half the quantity it was three 
or four weeks ago, although the clotted milk and 
swelling have subsided, her appetite good, and no 
falling off as to feed, Any information touching 
this case through the columns of the Farmer will 
be thankfully received. CaROLws. 

August 22, 1835. 

Note—We once owned a cow that would hold 
up ber milk, after the calf was weaned, until she 
would become dry, or rather until she gave so |it- 
tle milk that it was no object to milk her, This 
she did fortwo summers. She is living yet ; and 
is kept for the purpose of rearing calves upon, she 
being excellent for that business.—Ep. 





Sra-WEED MANURE.—Fleets of boats, to the 
number of sixty or seventy, are daiy arriving at 


Galway, with sea-weed for manure, from Bunna-- 


mara, Arran, and the county of Clare, which is 
purchased with avidity, and conveyed on carts all 
over the country, in various directions, even to the 
distance of forty or fifty miles into the interior.— 
Galway paper. 
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(from a New York paper. ] 
TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


It is a notorious fact, that of the number of 
trees transplanted in our public walks and streets 
for many years past, particularly on the Battery 
and in the Park, at least three-fourths have never 
vegetated at all, and of the few that have, no small 
number of them have died the first season, and the 
remainder are now, as it were, struggling in a 
sickly state between life and death. ‘The sole 
cause of which is, they have all been set a great 
deal too deep in the ground, and the consequence 
has been that the bark above root has become rot- 
ten, and extinguished all vegetable life. ‘The few 
that have escaped this catastrophe will, if exam- 
ined, be found to have entire new roots formed 
above the old, and the latter possessing no vegeta- 
ble life whatever. Nature plainly shows how deep 
all trees ought to be planted. 'To set them in the 
least deeper than they originally grew, is danger- 
ous ; to set them much deeper, fatal. Those that 
have been set out in the public walks in this city, 
have generally been planted a foot or more deeper 
than they naturally stood, and it is the height of 
absurdity to expect such to live and flourish, with 
so great a proportion buried in the earth, which 
by the law of nature grew in the open air, To 
bury animal life and expect it there to live and ma- 
ture, is not more preposterous. In unusually ex- 
posed situations, to guard against injury by high 
winds, it is only required to shorten the tops, and 
otherwise trim them; but on no account whatever 
ought any part before nursed by its native air to 
be buried in the earth. Particular attention to 
these hints is now necessary from the improve- 
ments making in the Park, and in the proposed 
removal of a number of defunct trees to be re- 
placed by others. A number are now ready, lying 
on the ground for that purpose, waiting the ne- 
cessary preparation. They have not only their 
roots covered with earth, but at least two feet above ! 
It requires no great gift of prophecy to predict 
that these will also share the fate of their prede- 
cessors even before they are put in their places, if 
suffered to remain any time in their present state. 

EXPERIENCE. 





RAISING COCOONS. 


The Silk business will be best prosecuted in 
this country by having it systematized as in France 
and Italy. Raising the cocoons is one branch, 
and not an expensive but rather a simple process. 
Mulberry trees can be had at a trifling cost, and 
when two or three years old, will furnish abun- 
dant food for worms. They need occupy no 
ground which could be appropriated to other uses. 
They can be planted by the side of fences in rows 
all about a farmer’s homestead. Even planted so 
close as to form an impervious and beautiful 
hedge, a valuable substitute for wooden fences. 

When the worms are hatched from the eggs a 
portion of the barn or wood house can be appro- 
priated to feeding them. About six weeks only 
are occupied in the process, and the leaves can be 
plucked and al! needed attentions given the worms 
by young boys or girls with very little experience. 
After the feeding is over, and they begin to wind 
their cocoons, they require no further attention. 
The work is infinitely more agreeable, as well as 
lucrative than the sedentary employment of cov- 


When the cocoons are wound, they can find a 
ready cash market. The large establishments 
which are coming into existence in this country, 
both for raising worms and winding and weaving 
the Silk, will consume more than can be had for 
twenty years. In France and Italy the leaves are 
furnished by one class of persons, another buys 
them and feeds the worms, while others purchase 
the cocoons and wind them for a fourth class, who 
manufacture the silk. Cocoons are sold as most 
other commodities are, carried into market by 
the peasantry every morning, where purchasers 
are ever ready to secure a good article. We earn- 
estly urge upon every farmer to plant mulberry 
trees, and furnish a healthful and lucrative em- 
ployment for his little ones.—Northampton Cour. 


Clover for Manure, 

The plan of enriching land by turning under a 
sod or lay of clover, is, perhaps, one of the great- 
est discoveries that has ever been made in the art 
of ameliorating soils. Lorian states that he pur- 
chased an exhausted farm in Pennsylvania, and by 
pursuing this mode of renovating, he so improved 
it that in a very few years, he more than quad- 
rupled his crops. A writer in the Hagerstown 
Torch states that he so enriched his land in this 
manner, that it was too fertile for wheat, and he 
was under the necessity of reducing it by a crop 
of Indian corn. The practice of many others 
confirms the fact that clover may be so managed 
as not only to yield a fair profit as a fudder, but 
by ploughing the sod after the second crop is ta- 
ken off, it yields another profit in the shape of 
manure, and is an excellent one, too, for many of 
our most valuable crops. 

It is best to plough after the second crop is ta- 
ken off, for the following reasons :— 

Clover, though considered a perennial, partakes 
much of the nature of a biennial! plant, and does 
not flower much during the first year. The se- 
cond year it arrives to maturity, flowers profusely, 


10} 


like those that rot in the cellar. If you have ap- 
ples that are soft and will not keep well, which 
you intend to give to your swine in the winter, it 
would be the better way to put them in a box or 
pen by themselves to be fed out first, and the bard 
ones by themselves to be kept later. Frozen ap- 
ples should be warmed before given to hogs, and 
they will be sufficiently cooked by the process of 
freezing and thawing. 





STEALING FruIT.—We are among the admirers 

of General Smith’s sentiment, lately given at the 
Baltimore Exchange, when the mob were styled 
fellow citizens. “Fellow citizens!” exclaimed 
the indignant veteran, “ the man that plunders the 
house of my neighbor is not my fellow citizen.” 
Now we would inquire if the sentiment might not 
| be extended a little further, so as to include the 
marauder who plunders his neighbor’s fruit? and 
for whom the laws of this land have prescribed 
fine and imprisenment. 
This summer, two youngsters have been shot 
}in this district during their attempts at stealing 
|fruit. For the first, an apology was made in the 
newspaper that he was only in a frolic; and we 
regret that avy countryman of ours, having the 
control of a press, should have no higher standard 
of morality than to offer such a plea in vindication. 
| “Ifa plunderer comes into my garden,” said a 
| friend of ours to a learned judge, “ how ought I to 
| proceed ?” “You are to defend your property,” 
| was the reply. “Arrest him on the spot; and if 
| this cannot be done peaceably, you are authorized 
,to do it forcibly. If you use no unnecessary se- 
verity you will be justified.” 











MamMotu cnerse.—We are informed that Col. 
Thomas 8. Meacham, of Richland, Oswego co. 
who keeps 154 cows and has made this season 
300 cheese weighing 125 Ibs. each, has made ene 
weighing fourteen hundred pounds, which he in- 
tends to present to the President of the U.S. He 





and, if not cut, ripens its seeds. Its strength for has also made several, weighing eight hundred 
bearing another crop of seed is much exhausted pounds each, one of which he intends for the Vice 
— the most of it, except some young, strangling President, one for Gov. Marcy, and one for each 
roots or offsets, dies. The time, therefore, to|°f the cities of New York, Albany, Troy and 





ering buttons, or even working at palm-leaf hats 


or straw-braiding. | 


plough it under, is as soon as it has been cropped 
for the second year; for then the roots are aa 
loose as they probably ever will be, and will afford | 
the greatest quantity of nutritive matter. 
By adopting the rotation of crops in such a| 
manner as to bring clover into the succession, and 
by so dividing your farm that those parts which 
are most needy shall receive the necessary atten- | 
tion, it may in a few years become renovated, if 
now exhausted ; or, if in good condition, may be | 
kept so very easily, and the same time, while un- | 


dergoing the process, be yielding a profit. 





{From the Yankee Farmer.} 
Preserving Apples for Hogs. 

Hogs may be kept well through the winter | 
mostly on apples. Select the hard apples that 
will keep well, using the soft and less durable | 
kinds for cider and for stock in the fall, and put 
them in a shed, or some building in a co!d place 
where they will not be liable to be warmed by the 
sun. They should be gathered rather late, when 
the weather is cold, that they may not become 
heated ; they will freeze and generally continue 
frozen through the winter; or if the weather 
shou'd be changeable and they should freeze and 
thaw a few times, they will not lose their substance 


Rochester.—Roch. Daily Adv. 





Recipe FOR MAKING TOMATOE caTsuP.—Cut 
the tomatoes up finely, and between every layer 
sprinkle a layer of salt, let them stand a few hours 
before you boil them, which do very well, then 
strain them through a cullender, add horse radish, 
mustard seed, ginger, pepper, cloves and mace, 
cover the vessel close, and let the whole stand a 
day or two, when it must be bottled and sealed for 
use. Some persons add bruised onions or garlic 
to the other seasoning.— Yankee Farmer. 


APPLE seLLy.—The apples are to be pared, 
quartered, the core completely removed, and put 
into a pot without water, closely covered, and 
placed in an oven over a fire, When pretty well 
stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out through a 


cloth, to which a little of the white of an egg is to 


be added, and then the sugar. Skim it previously 
to boiling, then reduce it to a proper consistency, 


and an excellent jelly will be the produce.—IJb. 





A Neat oLp Lapy.—A story is told of an old 
lady in the ‘ancient dominion,’ who was so very 
neat that she rubbed the floor with sand until she 
fell through into the cellar, and broke her leg, 
which caused her death. 
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Essex Agricultural Society. 

The Annual Exhibition of this Society took place on 
the 30th ult. We had the pleasure of being present, and 
were highly gratified. The Ploughing Match was well 
contested ; the ploughmen skilful, the cattle quick and 
docile, the ploughs of the best construction, and, of 
course, the performances first rate. ‘The exhibition at 
the cattle pens was respectable ; the animals appeared to 
be of the best breeds, as well as good specimens of their 
kinds. The show of Manufactures, of Fruits, Flowers, 
Culinary Vegetables, etc. such as deserves particular de- 
scription, as well as honorary notice, which will proba- 
bly appear in Reports of Committees, &c. and which we 
shall be happy to transfer to our columns. The dinner 
was well served, well attended, and consisted of all the 
substantials and luxuries which farmers can wish for, or 
temperance sanction. There were spirits in profusion, 
such as the Spirit of social intercourse, the Spirit of am- 
ity, the Spirit of conviviality, &c. but no ardent spirits. 

At three o'clock, the members of the Society, and a 
large and respectable concourse of spectators assembled 
at the Unitarian Meeting House, to enjoy the feast of 
mind. The exercises consisted of a Thanksgiving hymn, 
Prayer, by Rev. C. C. Sewatt, Hymn, Address by 
Dantec P. Kina, Esq., The Farmer's Song, written for 
the occasion, by Dr AnpreEw Nicnors. The Address 
was precisely what it should be: plain, useful, but elo- 
quent, consisting of “ proper words in proper places,” 
and every sentiment proper for the time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, to which it was adapted. It was somewhat 
more excursive than is usual on similar performances, 
containing useful admonitions, relative to the rights and 
duties of farmers, their families, and assistants of both 
sexes — good maxims and directions for moral and intel- 
lectual culture, as well as the tillage, which is exclusive- 
ly the farmer's province. The “Farmer's Song’ (which 
we insert below) is pretty pertinent poetical, and such 
as we should have been proud of producing. 


THE FARMER’S SONG, 
The Farmer’s life we love, although 
Fatigued by toil we be; 
Contented, to hard work we go, 
None happier than we. 
We love the lands we cultivate, 
The cattle that we rear; 
Sloth, Vice and Slavery we hate, 
But count free labor cheer. 


CHORUS. 


We cast our seed on well-tilled ground, 
We dress our crops with care; 

And when the harvest time comes round, 
We earth’s abundance share. 


We envy not the rich and great; 
The humblest farmer’s lot 
Is better than a vast estate, 
By fraud or rapine got. 
By healthful toil we win our bread 
Beneath the glorious skies, 
Enjoy the beauties round us spread, 
And high God’s bounties prize. 
Cno.—We cast, &c. 


From early dawn to closing day, 
To plough, plant, weed, or mow, 
The Farmer, whistling, hies away— 
His wife as busy too, 





To wash, to churn, to cook, to sweep, 
By turns her hand she plies, 
Stops but to rock her babe to sleep, 
Or hush her children’s cries. 
Cuo.—We cast, &e. 


’T is busy life, yet often here 
Th’ affections of the heart 
In holiest purity appear, 
And highest bliss impart. 
We thankful take what God bestows, 
And learn to feel and know, 
That the best cure for human woes 
Is industry below. 


Cuo. We cast our seed, &c. 


We strive to culture heart and head, 
Our lives from vice to free, 
And trust, like well filled grain, when dead, 
Life-giving bread to be, 
To more successful enterprise 
Than we ourselves have known; 
Or seeds, whence future crops shall rise 
Superior to our own. 


CHORUS, 
Our morals grown on well tilled ground, 
Our habits reared with care, 
We trust, when here no longer found, 
To heaven’s abundance share. 


Every thing we saw and heard appeared to us worthy 
of a place in the “ Transactions”’ of a Society which 
has numbered among its officers and members such men 
as Col. Pickerina, Mr Cotman, and others, whose ex- 
ertions have contributed ina very high degree to the im- 
provement of American husbandry. 





Agricultural Exhibitions, 

The Cattle Show and Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society will be held at Brighton on the 14th 
of October. Address by Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn. 

Tle Plymouth County Agricultural Fair will take 
place at Bridgewater, on the 14th of October. Address 
by Morton Eddy, Esq. of Bridgewater. 

The Middlesex County Agricultural Society hold their 
exhibition at Concord this day, the 7th of October. 

The Bristol County Agricultural Society will hold their 
next Cattle Show and Exhibition at Norton, on the 14th 
of October. 

The Worcester County Agriculiural Society hold their 
Exhibition at Worcester this day, the 7th of October. 

The Rhode Island Agricultural Society held their Cat- 
tle Show, Ploughing Match, &c. on the 30th of Septem- 
ber. 

Merrimack County Agricultural Society at Boscawen 
Plain, 14th and 15th of October. 





Woot Growine in the western part of Massachusetts 
is one of the most lucrative pursuits our farmers follow 
out. The “hill towns” as they are called, — meaning 
those between the valley of the Connecticut and the 
western line of the State, — are extensively engaged in 
growing wool.. These towns are situated among the 
hills, and on the sides of the Berkshire mountains, where 
the soil is hard and cold, and not rich for cultivation, but 
admirably fitted by nature as a fruitful grazing country. 
Here, among the rocks and woodlands, and in deep ra- 
vines, and on the warm sunny hill sides, are immense 
numbers of sheep fed. Formerly it was otherwise, and 
the earnings of the farmer were but a hard pittance for 
much labor expended on an unfruitful soil, and but little 
was produced in the towns beyond supplying the imme- 
diate necessities of man and beast. Since the introduc- 


| tion of wool growing among them, it is quite otherwise, 
and we heard it stated the other day, on credible author- 
| inp that the small town of Hinsdale, with only about 
| eight hundred inhabitants, had already sold forty thou- 
| sand dollars worth of wool of this year’s geowth! This 
| town is situated near the very tip top of the Green moun- 
| calles and before the introduction of sheep, exported 

scarcely $500 worth of any domestic productions. Now 
|letthe American System ‘go a-head.’’—Northampton 
Courier. 





LonG ISLAND AGAINST THE WoRLD.—A large cabbage 
was raised on the farm of Platt Stratton, Esq , Flushing, 
weighing 28 1-2 lbs. Also, four cabbages weighing 107 
Ibs. and sold at New York market for six cents per Jb. 
Beat this who can.—.V. Y. Times. 


We think we can beat the above. At any rate, we 
can come up to it, by showing a turnip now in our office, 
which measures 2 feet, 5 inches in circumference, and 
weighs 71-2 lbs. It has been sent us by Mr Richard 
Tompkins, of La Grange, and was raised by him. It 
would take a pretty good sized pot to boil together the 
cabbage of 28 1-2 Ibs. and this turnip of 2 feet, 5 inches 
in circumference.— Poughkeepsie Tel. 

LitrLe JERSEY AGAINST THE WORLD.—As an offset to 
the above, there is growing in the garden of Mr James 
Van Horn, of New Egypt, N. J. a radish, measuring 
thirty inches in circumference, and thirty eight inches 
long. We think now, Long Island will have to ac- 
knowledge, though she may stand against the world, yet 
she will find it perhaps rather a difficult matter to stand 
against “ little Jersey.” The radish has not yet acquired 
its full growth. 


Pooh! That’s nothing! There is at the store of John 
L. Williams, in this city, a pumpkin, raised by the Hon. 
Walter Patterson, of Milburn, which is 6 feet in cireum- 
ference, and weighs 118 pounds, “ little Jersey against 
the world,” indeed! why, we could stow away the whole 
state within this pumpkin. As for Long Island — whew ! 
such a diminutive object would be lost within it.—Hud- 
son, V. Y. paper. 





PROPOSED CATTLE FAIR —The publishers of the Bal- 
timore Farmer and Gardener propose holding a Cattle 
Fair, for the sale of superior animals of the various im- 
proved imported and other breeds, at Baltimore, on the 
day following the termination of the Central Course Ra- 
ces, being on Saturday, Oct. 24th. Persons who may be 
disposed to send animals to the Fair must address them 
by the llth inst. The object of the Fair is to make a 
mart where the agriculturists of the country may resort 
with a certainty of getting such animals as they believe 
they are purchasing — it is therefore requested, that when 
the stock sent are of the imported full bloods, or of their 
respective grades, certificates of pedigree, well authenti- 
cated, will be forwarded, or brought with them. 





METHOD OF MOULDING sHELLS.—Put 6 pints of water 
into a kettle, add to it an ounce of olive oil; make the 
water boil ; then put in your shell, and it will grow soft. 
Take it out and put it into a mould under a press, and it 
will take the figure you want. This must be done quick- 
ly, for if the shell cools the process will fail. 





HarpEnxinc woop.—To harden wood for pulleys, &c. 
boil it seven or eight minutes in olive oil, and it will be- 
come as hard as copper. 





The Blind Staggers is prevailing extensively among 
the horses in Princess Ann County, Maryland. The Vil- 
lage Herald asks foraremedy. Can any reader give it? 
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BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Ocr. 5, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market, 5250 Cattle, (say 3600 Beef Cattle an 
1650 Stores, 4000 Sheep, and 370 Swine. ‘ 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Prices have further declined. 
A few yokes extra taken at 31s 6d; prime 29s a 30s; 
good 25s 6d a 25; two and three year old 16s (id a 21s. 

Barrelling Cattle—Dull. More were at market than 
we recollect ever seeing befure at one time; they have 





Just received fiom Holland a splendid collection of Bulbous | 
Roots consisting of Hyacinths, Polyanthas, Narcissus, Crown 
Imperials, Gladiolus, Tulips, &e, &c. 

Next week a Catalogue will be printed and the present is a | 
rare opportunity for Florists to add superior varieties of Bul- | 
bous Flower Roots to their collection. | 

GEO. C. BARRETT. | 


New England Farmer Office. | 





DISHLEY SHEEP AT AUCTION } 





also come too early. ‘The barrellers offer for Mess 22s 
td, No 1 19s 6d, No 2 1686; but the drovers refuse to 
také less than 24s for Mess, 21s for No 1, and 18s for No | 
2. A large proportion remain unsold. 

Stores—Dull. Yearlings $5 a 6 50; two year old 9 a} 
14; three yeer old 15 a 23. 

Sheep—Ordinary at 10s,and 11s ; middling 11s 6d, 12s, 
and 13s; better qualitles 14s, 15s, 16s 6d, and 17s. 

Swine—No old at market. Several lots of Shoats 
were taken at 44 for Sows, and 54 for Barrows; ai retail, 
5 for Sows and 6 for Barrows. 


MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 

100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis, of various 
sizes, from $25 to $30 per 1000 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry, at very low rates by the 
1000 or larger quantities, 

200 Ibs White Italian Mulberry seeds. 

Also the following superior large sized trees which now form 
a Mulberry orchard, but must be removed. 
2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, 7} to 8 feet high. 

do do 2 do 5} to 6 feet high. 
do do 3 do and budded on the 
White Mulberry, which have proved to be much more hardy 
than those from cuttings. 

‘These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any silk 
culturist cah possibly obtain, and there is not another equally 
valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those who have 
such will not part with them, 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry at a reasonable 
rate by 1000, &c. 

Fruit and Oruamental Trees of all kinds, Garden Seeds, 
Bulbous Roots, Green House Plants and every other article 
promptly supplied and at very moderate prices aM 

Flushing, L, 1. Oct. 7. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


| 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. | 


JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for | 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at | 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartiord, one mile irom the 
nver. The trees are trom 2 to 5 feet high. Price according 
to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred. Were propagated 
from trees that endured the last severe winter unprotected. 
Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. ‘Trees will be 
carefully packed and forwarded by laud or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by majl will receive prompt 
attention, —~ Colerain, Oc'. 5, 1835 





BLACK SEA WHEAT. 


A few bushels of this superior variety of winter wheat. 
For sale by GEV. C. BARRETT. 











GARDENER WANTED. 

At Nahant; fora man and his wife, for whom a separate 
cottage will be found, and the milk of acow &c. The wile 
wanted to do washing of the family of the employer. Apply 
at4 Pearl Street. 3u* 








an ES On — 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, | 

Froit any OrnaMENTAL TREEs. 

Nursery or Wittsam Kenrick, Nonantom Hill in | 


Newvos, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. | 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears.— | 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gouseberries, Strawerries, &¢.— 

Morus Muticau is, or C..inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furarshed at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates. 

12,000 Peach ‘Trees of finest select kinds are now ready tor 
sale. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, aud Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds,—Also Herbaceous flowery plauts, Paeeouies aud 
splendid Double Dahlias. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, con- 
tinually improve as the numbers are augmented. ‘These 
now comprise nearly 400,(00—covering compactly about 
20 acres. 

All orders left with Gro. C- Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, will be in Jik: man- 
ner auly xttended to—Catalogues gratis, on application, | 





| short notice, for SEEDS of the greatest variety, raised in gar- 


4 Bucks and 12 Ewes of DisuLry Suter will be exhibited | 
at the Agricultural pens atthe Cattle Show in Brighton on 
Wednesday the 14th of October, they are warranted as pure 
blood. 

The sale at Auction will take place at the usual time on | 
that day. 3tis | 

FARM FOR SALE, 

Situated in Wrentham, one mile fiom the Boston and Provi- 
dence turnpike, and two miles and a half from the Rail-road, 
about one hundred acres of improved and one hundred and 
seventyfive wood and sprout land. The inouse is well built 
and in good repais ; itis pleasantly situated and is said to be 
well adapted to the growth of the mulberry tree. Also one 
dwelling house and store, and about eight acres of land of the 
finest quality’ and as pleasant a situation as there is on the 
turnpike from Boston to Providence. It is a good situation 
for a man of business, or leisure or a mechanic. 

It will be sold on liberal terms and by lots to suit purchasers, 
Please to call on the subscribers and examine the pretnises, 
or call at this office. J. & D. SHEPHERD. 

Wreutham, Sept. 23. 3t 





VALUABLE FARM AT AUCTION, 

In Boxboro, Mass. on Wednesday the 1418 of October next, 
at 9o’clock A. M., situated one mile east of the meeting house, 
28 from Boston, and 13 from Lowel. Said farm is well divi- 
ded into mowing, pasturage, tilling, and woodland, well water- 
ed. abundant of orcharding with ehoice fruit, 7 acres of hops 
now in cultivation, an inexhansitble quarry of limestone wi.ich 
may be made profitable. All of whichis enclosed and divided 
by stone walls. 

The soil is warm and fertile, well adapted for t'e growth of 
mulberries as has been tested, some of which may be seen, as 
likewise a specimen of the sik. Gentlemen wishing to pur- 
chase are invited to examine for themselves, as it wi:l be sold 
on said day without reserve. 


sept. 16, GEORGE FLETCHER, E-ecutor. 


VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK. 

American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of se- 
cessive €Fops each season—by Wa. Kenrick, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth. Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC AND ITS VICINITY 
Mr Robert Ambrose, a_ professional gardener, will devote 
the whole of his time, this autumn, to the Jaying out of pleas- 
ure-grounds and gardens, pruning grape vines and securing 
them against the severity of the winter months. Orders left 
with G. C. Barrett, Esq. will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. sept. 23. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of Trees of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry, These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all other, bas repeatedly been tested, 
and is prov:d beyoud a doubt ‘The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high. is $30 per hundred, 84,50 per dozen, 4. 50c 
single, ‘T'rees but 2 or 3, with good roots £25 per bundred. 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Office. 


GARDEN SEEDS, TREES, &c. 


The subscriber is dai.y receiving a supply of Garden Seeds, 
growth of 1835, and will execute orders from the South at 














dens connected with the Agricultural Warehouse and New 
England Seed Store, Boston, and. warranted of good quality, 
VOXES OF GARDEN SEEDS containing an assortment 
neatly papered up in 64 cent papers supplied at a discount to 
Traders, also FRULL AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
MULBERRY AND MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Books, New England Far- 
mer (weekly a $2.50 per annum), Silk Manual (monthly at 
50 ets. per annum), Horticultural Register at $2 per anuum, 
published by GEV. C. BARRETT, 
sep. 9. 1835, Boston. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 

This day received the following works, viz. Loudon’s Hor- 
tus Brittanieus, last Edition, M, Mahou’s Gardener, The 
American Flower Garden Directory, Flowers of all Hues, a 
cho ce wors, Language of Flowers, embellished with beauti- 
ful colored engravings, and clegantly bound 





SPLENDID DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 





GEO. C. BARRETT. 


- ———————=— 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


PRICES 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 














rROM ™ 
APPLES, new, 4 barre! 250|) 300 
Beans, white, . " . bushel| 187) 200 
Brrr, mess, (new) barrel | 12 50) 13.00 
Cargo, No. 1. : , ‘ oe Ti 111 50 
prime, ; é ; J “ | } 
Breswax, (Americ. n) ‘ pound | 22 24 
KuTTeR inspected, No.1, . ° |" « 16 20 
CHEESE, new milk, . 7 . * “ 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; “ | 46) §& 
southern, geese, A asa Ai 2; # 
Fiax, American, oT 9 10 
FLAXSEED, ‘ ; | bushel| 125! 137 
FLour, Genesee, cash | barrel | 6 25) 678 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 6 37| 6 62 
Baltimore, wharf, | «| 675) 6 87 
Alexandtia, . P : erie¢g 12 | 1 25 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . . | bushel | | 00 | 1 04 
southern yellow pare 90; 95 
white, a 95 | 
Rve, northern, none, . ie 95| 100 
Barley, . ‘ ys 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) ‘cies 60 | 62 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | /299 00 25 00 
eastern screwed, . , ‘ | © | 1600/1700 
hard pressed, | 11700) 2000 
Honey, new, : ps . | gallon } 37 | 42 
Hops, Ist quality new ; - | pound] 16 18 
2d quality . ° . ‘ 3 | } 
LAKp, Boston, Ist sort, ete 1] 32 
southern, Ist sort, - | | 9 10 
LEATHER, siaughter, sole, =. . . 4 a = 
do, upper, , Mae 12 14 
dry hide, sole, . ah, 4< boy Se ae 
do. upper, . ee 18; @ 
Philadelphia, sole, oo 97 | 29 
Bultimore, sole, . ‘ ies 25 | 27 
Lime, hest sort, ‘ : ‘ . | eoak 105; 108 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . | barrel | 20 50 | 21 00 
Navy, mess, . > . . | © | 1600) 16 50 
bone, middlings, ‘ ‘ b Med 
Seenps, Herd’s Grass, . e . |bushel| 225) 250 
Red Top, 5 ‘ . on 70 | 80 
Red Clover, northern, | pound | To a 
White Dutch Honeysuckle,. | “ | 25} 03 
Sitx Cocoons, (American) bushel | 275) 300 
TALLOW, tried, . ‘ e ‘ | ewt. | 750) 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, | pound 65 75 
American, full bluod, washed, | “ | 55 65 
do. 3-4ths do. ; «= 50 55 
do. 1-2 do. | “ | 387] 42 
do, 1-4 aad common e. 40 45 
Native washed : “ 38 60 
- (Pulled superfine, « | 55! 60 
= | tstLambs, . oc} & & 
S242d_ do. “ 33 | 38 
S2/3d do, . “ 25; 30 
& Ist Spinning, . ° « | 48; 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib, 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICKS. 
Hams, northern, . ‘ |pound; 12] 15 
southern, none, ; }  4& 11 2 
Pork, whole hogs, ; " Es 64 64 
PouLtTry, . ° e (cre 12] 15 
Borrer,{tub) , hp ‘. | “« | 48] 96 
lump ‘ ° ; «© 4» By 
EaGs, ‘ |dozen| 18] 20 
POTATOES, new, . A bushel| 50] 75 
CipER, new, | barrel | 2 50| 3.00 





GRAIN AND CIDER SHOVELS. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 
rate SHOVELS for Gratn and Ciper, the most perfect arti- 
cle ever made for the purpose. 
Also a few setts of the Cast Iron Ciper Screws a 
first rate article. s pt. 29 J. R. NEWELL. 


CHOICE DOUBLE LARKSPUR SEED. 

For sale in packages of 124 cts. each, the most beautiful 
Delphinium ajacis fl pleno, ever flowered in this country, the 
trusses of flowers are above a foot in length on a stately stem 
of near three fect, are as double as roses, in fact they more 
resemble Hyacinths and combine every shade of color, 
Seed flowers better that is sown in the fall. 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 

LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. 

For sale at_ he New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super 
Superb Flower Pots 

BREMEN GEFSE, 

For sale atthe Agricultural Warehouse Bremen Geese and 

Muscovy Ducks. GEO. C. BARRETT. 
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MUSCBLLANY, 


~ 


(From the Mirror. | 
SUNSHINE AND STORM. 


I love the summer calm, — I love 
Smooth seas below, blue skies above, 
The placid lake, the unruffled stream, 
The woods that rest beneath the beam ; 
I love the silence deep that reigns 

At highest noon o’er hills and plains; 
And own that summer’s gentle rule 

Is soothing, soft aod — beautiful. 


I love the summer’s cloud—its darkling form 
Has charms,—there ’s grandeur in the storm; 
When the winds battle with the floods 

And bow the mightiest of the woods, 

When the loud thunder, crash on crash, 
Follows the lightning’s herald flash, 

And rocks and spires and towers are rent, 
°T is startling, but — magnificent. M.S, 





Bui.pine By contract.—A correspondent of 
the New York Duaily Advertiser, writing from 
Lowell, gives the following amusing manufactu- 
ring story :-— 

One of the most amusing stories I have heard 
about manufacturing in this manufacturing region, 
relates to the fabrication of buildings of the lar- 
gest class. A contract was made with a builder 
in one of the interior towns of Massachusetts, to 
build a country meeting house by a certain day. 
The time approached within a few weeks, and 
not a stick of timber was upon the ground, The 
cellar was dug, and the foundation indeed laid ; 
but it seemed from all appearances that the con- 
tractor had given up all intention of performing 
his agreement. A lawyer was consulted concern- 
ing the proper manner to proceed for damages; 
but, after some time longer delay, and I believe 
within two or three weeks of the time, a long 
train of carts and wagons entered the town, with 
all parts of the meeting-house exactly prepared, 
fitted, and marked, fresh from the mills, where 
the centractor made his meeting houses by the 
job. Once on the ground, and a sufficiency of 
hands attending, the frame was raised in the 
twinkling of an eye, the pews, pulpit, galleries, 
&c. were knocked together, the building was 
boarded, floored, shingled, glazed, and painted 
without delay, every thing scrupulously performed 
to the strict letter of the contract, up to the light- 
ning rod, ball, and weather-cock, and the key de- 
livered over to the building committee some days 
before the stipulated time. 





Quite superFLvous.—Lady Wallis, seeing a 
gentleman sauntering about in one of her parties, 
said, 

‘ Pray, sir, do you play cards ?’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘Do you dance ?’ 

‘ No,’ repeated the saunterer. 

‘ Then, sir,’ said she, ‘ give me leave to say, you 
are neither useful nor ornamental.’ 





Hyrersoie.—A wag describing the poverty of 
cows in Florida, remarked, that one wanted at 
least six weeks’ stall feeding before it would an- 
swer for a skeleton; and it had been known to 
require two, and sometimes three of them to cause 
one shadow. 


Cure ror peEAFNESS.—When the late Rev. M 
A was considerably advanced in life, being 
in Edinburgh, at the General Assembly, he took 
the opportunity of consulting the late Dr Cullen 
for an occasional deafness which troubled him. 
The doctor having made the necessary inquiries, 
and duly considered the case, wrote a prescrip- 
tion; Which he gave Mr A » who, in return, 
tendered a fee. 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said Dr C., ¢ but I have long 
made it a rule never to accept a fee for advice to 
a country clergyman — he cannot afford it, sir.’ 

‘ Perhaps there are many who cannot,’ said Mr 
A , ‘but I ean ; for my living is good, and I 
have no family.’ 

‘What! are you a bachelor ?’ cried Dr C. 

‘I am,’ replied Mr A 

‘Now, why did you not tell me so at first ? it 
would have saved me much trouble,’ said the face- 
tious doctor. ‘Destroy the prescription I have 
given you. Go home and get married as fast as 
possible ; and I hazard my reputation that in a 
month after you shall hear on the deafest side of 
your head!’ 

















Tunes I nare.—A woman riding in a stage 
with seven band-boxes, and a squalling infant ; 
a dull razor when ! am in a hurry; an album 
sent me to put rhymes into; a long call when I 
am busy ; hot tea in a hot day ; dinner at a half 
hour after the time ; a cravat so full of holes that 
I cannot find one layer whole; gridiron bridges 
and Portland side-walks ; a long prayer in church 
when I don’t know where to put my eyes or lay 
my hands; the fumbling of a new beginner over 
the keys of piano; a letter to write and nothing to 
write about; a hole in the heel of my stocking so 
that I must walk lame to keep it in my shoes; a 
call upon a lady who keeps me waiting thirty min- 
utes so that she may regulate her toiletté; three 
or four yards of advice from one I know to be a 
fool; false curls on a lady’s head badly put on ; 
red gauze dresses with white shining through 
them ; a man at a post office, who keeps me wait- 
ing for him to read ten pages of the list of letters ; 
and then that everlasting &c. &c. when one has 
nothing more to say. 





ProspExitTy OF THE WEST.—The following ex- 
tracts of a letter from a young married Scotch 
lady lately removed to the west, will give some 
idea of the astonishing prosperity of that section 
of our thriving country :—“Since my husband 
and self, with our cow, sow, dog, and cat, came 
to this part, we have been highly prospered ; our 
pig has increased five-fold, our cat six-fold, our 
dog four-fold, our cow has a beautiful little com- 
panion — and ‘ last, though not least’ in our afiec- 
tion, I have presented my husband with a fine 
son, a little Yankee, of whom he is quite proud. 
Our family now numbers twenty-three, which in- 
crease is the fruit of barely twelve months. Isn’t 
this a country to prosper in? We are all doing 
well.”—NVew York Sun. 





Aupacity.—The office of one of our city pa- 
pers, (says the Philadelphia Saturday Courier,) 
was broken open, and actually robbed, one night 
last week, of the enormous sum of eighty-four 
cents! ‘The fellows made a mistake in the shop, 
for what could they expect to get from a poor prin- 
ter? Roba printer! why the rascals ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 








SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Just received at the New England Seed Store, an assort- 
ment of Bulbous Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 
Tulips, splendid variegated red, yellow and mixed, with the 
colors marked on each. 

Hyacinths. Double and single, a fine assortment, with the 
colors marked on each. Also an assortment of fine double 
and single Hyacinths mixed without names. 

Polyanthus Narcisus, Fragrant white with single cups, 
and extra sized roots. 

We shall open ina few days a further supply of fine Bul- 
bous Roots from Holland, among which will be bulbs of every 
kind and color, which will complete a superb assortment. 

SCILLA PERUVIANA, a rare bulb, from the Archipe- 
Jago; produces a splendid flower may be grown in pots or in 
the garden, perfectly hardy. Prices—O0 cts. 25 cts and 124 
cts according to size. 

TULIPS, a large and splendid collection, growing in the 
Horticultural Gardens connected with the New England 
Seed Store. 

sep. 2. 


“WHITE MULBERRY SEED, Growth of 1835. 


Just received 50 Ibs. of White Mulberry Seed growth of 
1835, saved with much care from good, ov trees, expressly 
for the New England Seed Store. For sale by 
GEORGE C. BARRETT. 
N. B.—As the quantity will probably be inadequate for the 


demand the next season orders should be seut early, 
July 29. 








FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo- 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn theseon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 


Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a: d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18, 








GRASS SEEDS. 
30 Casks Clover Seeds—prime quality, 10 do. Timothy ; 
100 Bushels Red Top; 500 Ibs. White Clover. 
For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 
New England Seed Store. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Chaptals Agricultural Chemistry, first American Edition 
from the French. Just published, price $1,25. 
sep. 9. EO. C. BARRETT. 








VALUABLE LEASE FOR SALE. 

The subscriber, wishing to remove to the West with some 
friends, will dispose of his (20 years’ lease) 12 years unex- 
pired of Indian Hill Farm, containing about 175 acres of highly 
productive land. which has for 8 years past been under a 
rotation of crops and the rent spent in improvements. 

As the owner is still desirous of improving it a great part 
of the rent might be expended in improvement from year to 

year. The subscriber will sell the valuable stock of short 
orned cattle, implements, &c., or not, as may be agreed on. 
Application to be made previous to the 15th September. 

The situation is remarkably healthy. 

ROBERT WILKIE, Indian Hill Farm, 41-2 miles from 
Newburyport. Inquire also at this office. 
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